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is the place to shop for Graduation 
= Gifts = Cards = Alumni Pens, Mugs, License Plates = 


Graduating Seniors, 
Last Chance to 
Purchase Computers 
and Software at 
Educational Discounts! 


Major software packages are available 
at discounts of up to 70% off of 
off-campus sources 


=» Win FREE Textbooks for Next Semester! 
= Save 20% Off Bookstore Merchandise 


(*Details/Rules posted inside the Bookstore or at each buyback location.) 


Sell Your Textbooks 
Back for CASH at Two 
nient.Locations. 
« In Front of the 


Purchasers must present current, valid CSULB identification 


« Need a Great Graduation Gift? The Computer 
Store has Seiko Watches and More Moderately 
Priced Watches with the CSULB Seal. = 


Chartroom 
Champagne Brunch 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
May 29, 30, 31 
7am-3pm 


Parking 
Lot B 


Wed-Thurs | May 15-16 


Friday May 17 8am-4pm 


= 
Saturday May 18 10am-3pm 


Mor-Thurs | May 20-23 | 8am-7:30pm 


May 24 8am-4pm 


Saturday May 25 10am-3pm 


Tues-Thurs | May 28-30 9am-5pm 


¢ Omelette Bar * Cheese Blintzes ° Friday 
° Soup & Salad Bar ° 
¢ Beef, Chicken & Fish Entrees 


¢ Dessert Bar 


Breakfast Lunch 
$6.75 $7.75 


*Beverages not included 


Reservations Suggested (310) 985-4138 


Friday May 31 Jam 3pm 


Up to 50% of our current retail prices may be offered for textbooks 
(based on demand & supply for Summer Sessions & Fall Semester). 
Goth or paper! Whether used on this campus or not! We buy ALL 
titles having national resale valuel 
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aU 
Special Blends of 


Coffee 


& Scrumptious 


Pastries! 


Goop HEALTH 
. No Smoking 
. Good Tei, 


Services are available during 


Summer to Spring students 


enrolling in Fall and Summer 
School students 


And of course we have our 
usual espresso drinks to die 
for, great teas and you don't 
want to miss our pleasant 
friendly atmosphere! 


Schedule an appointment so we can best meet your needs | 
310/985-1638 | 


Student Health Center | | 


310/985-4771 | 
Student Services Division, CSULB 
Health Hotline 310/985-5413 


Open 7 days/week 
M-Th 6 a.m. - 9 p.m. 

Fri. till Midnight; Sat. till 11 p.m. 

Suit 7-970: 
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Stressed Ou 


By JOHANNA NICOLE a | sy 


1. Be aware of your stressors and your emo- 
tional and physical reactions. Don’t ignore it. 
Determine what events stress you and how your 
body responds to the stress. 
fy 2. Recognize what you can change. Can you 
change your stressors by avoiding or 
eliminating them completely or can 
you reduce their intensity? Can 
you devote the time and energy 
necessary to making a change 
such as working at goal setting, 
time management techniques 
and delaying gratification 
strategies? 

3. Reduce the intensity of 

your emotional reactions to 
stress. Put the situation into 
perspective. Try to see stress as 
something that you can cope with 
rather than something that 
overpowers you. 

4. Learn to moderate your physi- 
cal reactions to stress. Relaxation 
techniques can reduce muscle 
tension. Slow, deep breathing will 
bring your heart rate and respira- 
tion back to normal. 

5. Build your physical reserves. 
Exercise three to four times a week, 
eat well-balanced, nutritious meals 
and maintain your ideal weight. Mix 
leisure with work and make sure to 
get enough sleep. 

6. Maintain your emotional 
reserves. Pursue realistic goals 
which are meaningful to you 
but also expect some frustra- 
tions, failures and sorrows. 
Always be a friend to 
yourself and try to develop 
some mutually supportive 
friendships. 

Things have a way of work- 
ing out whether we stress or 
not. So relax. 


Cal Sate Long Beach students, 
faculty and employees experience 
stress on a daily basis. Sometimes 
this stress exceeds healthy levels 
and a person begins to feel over- 
whelmed and unable to cope. Many 
turn to cigarettes, alcohol, food or 
coffee — anything to alleviate the 
stress or enable them to perform 
just one more task in an already 
too hectic schedule. These tech- 
niques seem to work as a tempo- 
rary fix, but in reality they all can 
add to the existing level of stress. 

Unmanaged stress can lead to 
ulcers, coronary artery disease and 
respiratory problems. 

At CSULB, students can turn to 
Carrie Jo Johnson, a counselor in 
stress management at the University 
Counseling Center, to find ways to 
alleviate stress. Johnson works with 
students both one-on-one and in 
stress management work- 
shops offered by the center. 

The workshops are held 
during spring and fall 
semesters on a once-a-week 
basis, for eight consecutive 
weeks. During these 
meetings, students learn 
how to manage stress 
primarily through 
behavior modification, 
relaxation techniques 
and time management 
training. 

For those of you who 
are too busy and too 
stressed-out to go to the 
University Counseling 
Center, here are six 
ways to help manage 
stress. Mark Perloe, 
a physician with 
Atlanta Reproductive Health 
Center, has outlined these guide- 
lines for stress management: 


a 
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With a bulging book bag on her 
back, a balloon belly in front and a 
purse on the side, Darlene Brown 
wobbles a half mile from Parking 
Lot C to the Psychology building 
three days a week. This 114-pound 
senior manages to carry an extra 
43 pounds consisting of books, 
baby-fat and belly. 

Not only will the stork be deliver- 
ing a bouncing baby girl in April, 
but in May, Cal State Long Beach 
will also deliver this new mom a 
diploma. A black studies major, 
Brown carries 16 units as well as 
the extra pounds under her belt. 
As if that were not enough, she is 
also the active president of the 
Black Business Students Associa- 
tion. 

Brown would not be able to 
attend school full-time if it were 
not for the support and services 
provided by the Women’s Resource, 
University Counseling and Health 
Centers. With on-campus locations, 
these centers provide Brown and 
many other women in her condi- 
tion with counseling, a place to 
rest, health care and student 
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support. 

According to the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 
there were 2,864 women attending 
college who had a child in the last 
year and still attained a Bachelor’s 
degree. These numbers continue 
to rise because of the continued 
support of on-campus programs 
designed to meet the needs of 
pregnant women like Brown. 

Brown has future plans to attend 
graduate school to study industrial 
psychology and later teach second- 
ary education. In her free time, 
this fun-loving student enjoys 
swimming and doing charity work. 

Much like Brown, Cyrille 
Patterson is a second year gradu- 
ate student who is “very” pregnant. 
This history major is scheduled to 
graduate in May. She walks 
around campus holding books in 
one hand and a melting ice cream 
cone in the other on her way to 
class. 

The goal of the WRC is to contrib- 
ute to the personal, educational 
and professional growth of women. 
Through a diverse and interactive 


program of services, education and 
advocacy, the WRC encourages 
women in the pursuit of their 
individual and collective goals. All 
services are free and available 
Monday through Friday. The WRC 
also provides information on child- 
care services available through 
CSULB. 

Because being pregnant and 
attending school full-time, with 
the hassle of books, late hours, 
mid-terms and finals, can be 
stressful, expecting students can 
use the resources at the Univer- 
sity Counseling Center (UCC). 
The UCC provides the student 
with a variety of carefully planned 
programs and resources for the 
personal, developmental, aca- 
demic, and career success of 
CSULB students. The UCC is 
staffed with professionally trained 
counselors and psychologists for 
service to students in need of 
immediate assistance. They are 
able to provide Life Skills Train- 
ing which helps the student to 
reduce stress levels through self 
management skills. 
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By RAMON SINGLEY 


The Tusk 


Isn’t it a shame for someone to pass away before he receives recognition 
| for his deeds? One can only smell the fruits of labor while still alive. A rose 
can only be appreciated when you can see the growth and smell the aroma. 
Heroes of our society deserve to be recognized while they are still living, to 
absorb all of the appreciation. 
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ree Airmen 
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Aaron Herrington was one of the original members of the Tuskeegee Air- 
men, the first African-American pilots to fly in combat during World War II. 
Dying from a stroke last October, Herrington had been a Long Beach resi- 
dent since 1948. 
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As a member of the Tuskeegee Airmen, 
Herrington was a living legend, although 
he received scant recognition. He was a 
member of a distinct group of men who 
overcame the barriers of institutional- 
ized racism and will forever remain 
permanent fixtures in American wartime 
lore. 

The time was the late 1930s, early 
1940s, and Adolf Hitler was attempting 
to conquer Europe. Asia was also at war, 
involved in a struggle the United States 
wanted no part of. On Dec. 7, 1941, Pearl 
Harbor was bombed, sending 
shockwaves through this great nation in 
ways never felt before. American 
soldiers and civilians were caught in the 
whirlwind of terror, and many died. This 
untimely event sent the United States 
into World War II. 

Herrington entered the military in 
1942. He received his “wings” on May 23, 
1943, a medal all pilots are given upon 
completing training to become pilots. 
Unfortunately, African-Americans were 
limited in the actual numbers coming 
into the military and from participating 
in war. At that time, America was still 
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under the grip of racial segregation, 
making it harder for African-Americans 
to get into the military. The military was 
a career for some and was looked upon 
as a opportunity for those who did not 
have any other profession. It was for that 
reason the military’s arms were not open 
to many minorities due to the prejudicial 
attitudes of the time. 

Herrington was based at Tuskeegee Air 
Force base in Tuskeegee, Alabama, 
which was built in the late 1930s. This 
was the only Air Force base in the 
United States where African-Americans 
where permitted to train for air combat. 
Incidentally, Tuskeegee was home to 
Tuskeegee University, one of the first of 
the historic African-American colleges. 
The base was the sole one of its kind. ° 
Anyone was welcome to come, it’s just 
that very few did. 

Herrington was qualified to fly after 
completing his training at the base. He 
was a five-foot-four, 140-pound man, so 
he was relegated to a single engine plane 
more equipped for a man of his size. His 
favorite plane was a dual propeller P-40 
that carried a pilot to fire weapons from 


behind. Being in war allowed Herrington 
to see corners of the world he otherwise 
would have never seen. Membership 
indeed had its privileges. 

Having survived the war, Herrington 
retired from the military in 1945 and 
moved to Long Beach in 1948. 


Herrington was 
based at Tuskeegee 
Air Force base in 
Tuskeegee, 
Alabama, which was 
built in the late 
1930's. This was the 
only base in the 
whole country were 
blacks were 
permitted to train for 
air combat. 


Recognizing the accomplishments of 
this group of men has found its time. 
Earlier this year, HBO aired a documen- 
tary on Tuskeegee Airmen. This was the 
first national exposure for the pilots. 

Many times, unique individuals or 
groups pave the way for success. 
Someone always has to do the dirty 
work. They lay the foundation, and set 
examples for those to follow. The 
Tuskeegee Airmen’s success in wartime 
opened the door for African-Americans 
of the future to see and take note. 

Now that the Tuskeegee Airmen and 
their remarkable history is being 
examined, the American people can now 
appreciate another success story. People 
are always intrigued by someone who 
overcame obstacles and endured 
hardships before finally meeting with 
success. It is a display of resiliency and 
fortitude, which people seem to gravi- 
tate to. So in recognizing this group of 
men, and in particular Aaron 
Herrington, history is finally being 
served in the second coming of the 
Tuskeegee Airmen. 
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Bands on a Budget — Inexpensive Tips for 
Getting Out Your Music 


Nirvana was one. Green Day and 
Offspring are two more. The Seattle club 
scene throbs with them. Orange County 
spawned a legion of them. Today’s music 
scene is alive with groups who got their 
start on independent record labels. 

Usually begun in somebody’s bedroom, 
most indie labels function on the tiniest 
of budgets and in the most modest of 
surroundings. 

Like any small business, some 
indie labels disappear quickly 
while others prosper, yielding 
ground-breaking sounds and 
big profits. 

In either case, those who 
have gone the indie road, 
often young entrepreneurs 
like Dennis Remsing, 
owner of Conversation 
Records, say that it was 
much less expensive to 
release a record than they 
originally imagined. In 
fact, he said a 7" ep can be 
released for as little as $1 
per unit. 

Based in a small Costa 
Mesa warehouse, Remsing’s 
Conversation Records deals 
mainly in hardcore/punk record- 
ings. 

Remsing said that while most costs 
associated with producing records can be 
anticipated, one constant variable is the 
cost of recording the music. 

Studio rates can vary from as little as 
$25 per hour to an alarming $300 per 
hour, Remsing says. In any case, the 
longer the band takes to record in the 
studio, the higher the studio bill will be. 

As an example, Remsing cites a recent 
four-song recording session which ran up 
a $1,200 tab. 

“Unfortunately, it doesn’t sound like a 
$1,200 recording,” he said. 

One virtually cost-free alternative is to 
record in a home studio with a four or 
eight track recorder. Most home studios 
use standard cassette tapes rather than 
the expensive reels used in professional 
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studios. 

Also, many home studio engineers will 
record bands for free in order to gain 
experience. Those who do charge will 
often go as low as $10 per hour. 

Once the recording process is com- 
pleted, the next step is called “master- 


ing,” in which recorded tracks are 
transferred to a master groove from 
which records will be pressed. 

Remsing said the cheapest mastering 
plant he knows of is run by a company 
called Richard Simpson. It charges $70 
per side for a 7" record. 

Although some companies produce a 
better master, Remsing said the quality 
differential isn’t as dramatic as the 
difference in price, and that Richard 
Simpson isn’t a bad choice for first-time 
producers. 

“He’s not the best,” he said, “but he’s 
definitely the cheapest.” 


Plating, the next part of the mastering 
process in which a metal stamper from 
which vinyl records are stamped is 
produced, usually costs around $130, 
Remsing said. 

And then the record needs to be 
pressed. While there are many domestic 
and foreign plants, Remsing said, the 
cheapest he know of is United Pressing, 
which charges 36 cents per record, 
around 9 cents less than most 
competing plants. 

Here again, however, 

Remsing said the difference 
in price is reflected in 

slightly inferior quality. 

“You get what you pay 
for,” he says. 

Before the pressing 
plant starts turning out 
records, they require 
that the producer supply 
circular labels for the 
middle of the record, 

Remsing said. 

G&M Label Printing 

will print basic black and 
white labels at a rate of $60 

per 1,100 labels, he said. 
Packaging the record can be 
accomplished cheaply with the 
use of a copy machine and plastic 
bags. 

The layout can consist of any images 
the producer wishes, but care should be 
taken to ensure that they transfer well 
as photo copies. The finished design 
should fit on to paper cut to 7"X14" 
dimensions, and folded in half. 

Once the record is slipped into its 
sleeve, place it in a 7"X7" plastic bag, 
available for about 5 cents per 1000 
bags. 

At each step along the way, Remsing 
stresses the importance of calling around 
and looking for the best prices. 

Once the record is produced, pressed 
and packaged, it can be sold at concerts 
or through local record stores, and may 
even be picked up by a distribution 
company. But that’s a whole other story. 
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Studying Abroad — an Overseas 


Adventure in Granada, Spain 


In the audience, a Cal State Long Beach 
comparative literature major turns to her 
friend, a San Francisco State Spanish 
major, and whispers, “I don’t get it.” 

On stage, actors attired in white 
fencers’ masks, horse’s tails and tremen- 
dous cod-pieces spray each other with 
pick-ax squirt guns wielded as phalluses. 
Later, a nude, black Christ is sexually 
abused by an obese butcher representing 
the Catholic Church, and is then crucified 
on a madhouse gurney. 

This is Fredrico Garcia Lorca’s El 
Publico, performed in the poet’s home 
town, Granada, Spain. Composed in the 
early 1930s, the play is shot through with 
searing homoerotic imagery, from a 
helmeted, goose-stepping erection 
monster/soldier to capering, white-clad 
gay cherubs. Sadism is a recurrent theme 
throughout. Andrew Lloyd Weber it ain't. 

Attending the play is a group of about a 
dozen students from various CSU 
campuses. As participants in a CSU 
system-wide overseas study program, 
these students are in Granada studying 
Spanish language, culture and history. 
And tonight, they are getting an eyeful. 

Later, in the theater lobby, the play’s 
director answers questions from students 
about the play. He says he thinks E/ 
Publico is about Lorca’s struggle with his 
homosexuality. He believes it is also about 
the kind of militarism that would 
eventually kill the poet. But what does 
the play actually mean? 

“That is up to you to decide. The poet 
allowed the images which ruled his 
dreams the run of the stage tonight. What 
you saw was about sex and violence and 
politics and ...” he said. The students’ eyes 
glaze over. The director pauses. He 
shrugs. “No se,” he said. “Vale? No se.” 

Between 400-500 students participate 
in the CSU’s International Programs each 
year, said Cecilia Fidora, study abroad 
coordinator at CSULB’s Center for 
International Education. About 80 of 
those are typically from CSULB, she says. 
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Studying in such countries as Australia, 
Japan, Zimbabwe, France and Brazil, 
these students experience firsthand the 
national customs of their host countries 
and are immersed in local languages and 
dialects. In all, students may chose from 
programs in 16 countries. 

Students are instructed by professors 
native to each host country, and all units 
earned in the International Programs are 
transferable for credit at their home 
campuses, Fidora said. 

Surprisingly, the cost of studying abroad 
is often comparable to a year attending 
classes on one’s home campus, she added. 

For example, she said, while a year of 
full-time enrollment, housing and 
miscellaneous expenses at CSULB is 
estimated to cost students $11,678, an 
academic year in the United Kingdom, 
Spain or Brazil actually costs less than 
staying at home. Programs in some other 
countries are slightly more, she says, but 
are usually less than the tuition alone at 
many private schools. 

Areas of study vary with each program, 
she said, and available subjects often 
correspond to each program location. 
Students studying in the renaissance city 
of Florence, for example, take courses in 
Italian as well as a variety of art and 
literature classes, she said. 

The benefits to students of foreign 
travel are manifold, Fidora said, includ- 
ing the priceless exposure they gain by 
immersion in other cultures “And then 
there’s the perspective you get on our own 
culture by seeing it from the outside,” she 
added. 

Participation in the university’s study 
abroad programs is an easy introduction 
to international travel, she said, because 
each provides a support system for 
students, helping to arrange lodging, 
travel and adjustment to foreign environ- 
ments. 

“There'll never be an easier way to 
travel,” Fidora said. 

Foreign study also looks good on a 
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resume, she said, especially for those 
seeking work overseas after graduation. 

“Right now going to other countries and 
teaching English is very popular,” she 
said, “foreign study will help these people 
nail down jobs because they show they 
can function away from home and have 
experience dealing with foreign cultures.” 

So why don’t more students take 
advantage of the program? 

“I think a lot of it has to do with the fact 
that most students can’t work while 
they’re studying in other countries,” she 
said. “So students who have to work 
during the semester can have a hard 
time.” 

Also, she says, a year away from friends 
and family isn’t for everyone. 

“It takes a certain spark to get people in 
here,” she said. “These are people who are 
often adventurous, and who have a strong 
support system at home. But not every- 
one wants to commit to a year abroad. 
And some who would can’t afford it.” 

In addition to the university's year-long 
International Programs, Fidora says, the 
Center for International Education has a 
variety of other study-travel options, 
some of which are for shorter periods, like 
the CSULB London Semester Program, 
which takes place each spring. 

During the London semester, CSULB 
students study at the University of 
London-Bloomsbury, taking courses in 
British culture as well as English 
literature and history. Students receive 
discounted theater and concert tickets, 
travel accommodations and field trips. 

“This is one of the better ways for 
students to have their first time abroad,” 
Fidora said. “It’s in a culture that’s not 
totally alien, and it’s not for a whole year, 
but at the same time, they're there long 
enough to really soak up the feel of 
London.” 

Still, with all of the travel options 
available to students, relatively few take 
advantage of them, Fidora said. 

“Only about 1 percent of American 
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Mixed views expressed during a pro Fascism rally. 
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Amarble cross in Albycin; Origin unknown (at least to us!) 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, LONG BEACH 
While evolving into one of the nation’s outstanding urban universities, 
Long Beach State is an institution rich in opportunities for intellectual, 


social and emotional growth in today's exciting and challenging global 
community. For information or a campus tour, call 310/985-8234. 


